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ROAD REPAIRS. 

4 drive into a distant county in the 
st days of the month of May, and 
through several country towns, afforded 
forcible object lessons on, and gave am- 
ple opportunity for the study of, road 
repairs in rural towns. That better 
roads are needed, every one traveling by 
team realizes, and every tax payer, by 
the way admits. But just how so desir- 
ablea desideratum is to be secured is 
pot yet clear to every one concerned, and 
evidently is not understood by all those 
having charge of repairs. 

In the arguments before the legislature 
last winter, by the country members on 
the matter of better roads and how to 
get them, it was claimed that if improve- 
ment was ever secured in this direction 
it would come first of all by a more judi- 
cious expenditure of the money now 
available for the purpose. Observations 
along the way during our drive more 
than ever confirmed us in the soundness 
of these conclusions, and also in the 
opinion that vast improvements in coun- 
try roads are possible from this source 
alone, and without further taxation of 
the people for the purpose. The prob- 
lem as ve drove along, resolved itself in- 
to three propositions or requirements: 

1, A better knowledge of road-making 
on the part of the party in charge. 

2, Doing it at the proper time. 

3. Oversight after repaired. 

There is a large measure of the money 
expended in some districts lost from the 
work being so imperfectly completed 
that it is not and cannot be lasting. 
Roads are left so narrow that there is 
notroom for both the road track and 
the flow of water that is sure to come 
some time, and as the water must flow, 
that and the track-way go in together to 
the flats below. Drainage must be pro- 
vided for. Water must have the chance 
to flow away from the road bed. Cul- 
verts must be kept open and their out- 
lets kept clear of all accumulations. 
Without these simple provisions, the im- 
portance of which any one giving the 
matter attention cannot fail to see, other 
work cannot stand. Yet, year after year, 
the patech-work method of laying out 
money is, in many sections, repeated 
without ever learning the waste of taxes 
by such a course, 

In some of the towns passed through, 
the work of smoothing up the track and 
also the permanent repairs had all been 
completed, while in the town adjoining, 
nothing of account had been done. If 
roads are to be repaired at all for the 
convenience and benefit of those who 
must use them, can any one frame a 
Hlausible reason why these repairs should 
tot be made as early as the season will 
admit, thus affording the benefit of good 
toads for the full season for which they 
we needed? Yet towns (some of them,) 
ae 80 slack that they neglect the outlay 
of their money till well along in summer, 
and not unfrequently till fall, leaving the 
public to travel their rough roads, and 
themselves also to suffer from their own 
teglect. Nothing is gained by the delay 
~all is loss, There is every reason why 
illneeded or proposed repairs on high- 
ways should be made as soon as called 
for or as soon as the season admits, 
Traveling a defective road nearly or quite 
the season through, and then laying out 
the money is ridiculous in the extreme. 
Yet this is just what many rural towns 
ate doing. 

Then a little thoughtful care over the 
‘ondition of the roads after repairs, is a 
matter costing buta trifle, yet of no small 
mportance. A few minutes’ work in 
‘learing a water channel or filling a rut 
* a hill may save dollars when the next 
thower sends down its flood of water. 
“ have a law on our statutes requiring 

© surveyor to patrol the road in his 
charge at occasional times and remove all 
obstructions and annoyances to public 
‘avel. Yet, districts are not uncommon 
Where small rolling stones are left the 
‘uumer through to obstruct the way 
‘ad render life miserable to all obliged 
'o knock over them, 

oo may be small matters, yet they 
se forced to our attention in numerous 
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the meets for public travel. Keep 

ter before the people till it be- 
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FEEDING THE MUTTON SHEEP. 


mitt higan breeder of the modern 
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tm: understand it will soon be at the 
« the breeding of mutton sheep.” 
*re is an important lesson in the 











above remark if it be studied aright. 
The successful breeding, growing and 
fattening of the modern mutton sheep is 
a business that differs emphatically from 
the ordinary sheep husbandry of the 
past, as it has been carried on in our 
State. The mutton breeds of sheep 
must have better feed and in greater 
bounty than has heretofore been sup- 
plied to the flocks. A few of the 
Shrops and the Oxfords toa farm may 
be successfully kept by giving them a 
free range and the cream of what the 
farm affords. But this, though all right 
as far as it goes, is not enough, and is on 
no such scale as the sheep husbandry 
of the State has been carried on, and as 
it still may well be. 

But when a farmer wishes to increase 
his flock, and finds himself with sheep 
and with lambs on hand that need to be 
built up and fattened, he meets the 
necessity for special foods or crops 
grown for this particular purpose. 
These sheep cannot be left in mountain 
back pastures till snow drives them to 
cover, and meet the requirements in their 
case demanded. They must be bounti- 
fully fed, and with such crops as their 
particular case calls for. In this State 
rape may or may not be the best. Here 
little is known of it, and in fact of any 
other crop for this particular purpose. 
If this mutton sheep business is to ex- 
tend among us, there is need of experi- 
ments in the supplying of special crops 
to go with the business. This would be 
a good line of work for the experiment 
station. 





SCIENCE IN FRUIT CULTURE. 


At the meeting of the Boston Scientific 
society, Professor C. W. Minott presented 
a paper entitled “Science in Horticul- 
ture,’ a paper which set forth the inti- 
mate relations of farming to science, and 
the benefit which the former may derive 
from the latter. 

“Tf we review the history of the bear- 
ing of orchards,” said the speaker, ‘‘we 
will find that the conditions of planting 
at first combined a fresh soil filled with 
plant food and a mixture of species and 
varieties of trees, wherby cross fertiliza- 
tion was insured and the crop never 
failed. In these days of specialization, 
however, whole orchards are planted 
with precisely the same variety of fruit, 
and as a result there is an imperfect fer- 
tilization and the crop often fails, even 
in bearing years. The investigations of 
scientific men have already thrown much 
light on the mechanics of fertilization, 
and further investigations are needed. 

In the same way the process of graft- 
ing is not understood, and the effects of 
the original stock on the scion, and of the 
scion on the stock are by no means estab- 
lished, A graft with untried varieties is 
always in the nature of an experiment, 
and much investigation is needed here. 

As one of the difficulties in the culture 
of the vine and fruits, the fungus presents 
itself. It was not until 1882 that any re- 
search was made into the nature of the 
many blights which affect fruits and the 
vine, but since that time investigations 
have been made in many quarters, and 
preventives of these frequent cases of 
crop failure are being discovered. 

Finally, the relations of the plant to 
the soil are not fully understood. It is 
known that the soil is like a bank, and 
the steady draft of food elements will, 
after a while, so impoverish it as to be 
detrimental to further plant growth. 
Farmers know this, and they try to sup- 
ply the deficiency. This is done, how- 
ever, with but little knowledge of the 
problems of plant life. For example, late 
investigators have shown that the pear 
tree will draw from the soil twice as much 
potash and phosphoric acid as the apple, 
and for that reason the same treatment 
of the two soils is not economical or 
philosophical. It may thus be seen that 
there is much that the horticulturist has 
to learn from the scientific investigator, 
and the lines of future development in 
plant culture must be those suggested by 
science.” 





HOEING. 


Hoeing is at this time the leading 
work on the farm. This is a simple 
operation. We hoe merely to kill the 
weeds. The land has been, or should 
have been properly and thoroughly pre- 
pared before the seed was planted. 
Now nothing of thatis to be done, no 
digging, no pulverizing, no making of 
hills, only killing the weeds. Much of 
the hoeing is now done with team and 
cultivator, though there is still some 
work to be done with the hoe. Simply 
stirring the surface soil and cutting up 
any stray weed that may have become 
rooted is all that is called for. Do this 
early and often, and the weeds will be 
mastered. Never wait fora field to get 
weedy. It is just as effective to stir the 
soil before the weeds have had time to 
get rooted, and it is much easier doing it. 
It has been a pet theory to run the 
cultivator through the field often and 
keep it up as long as practicable. Ex- 
periments at the stations, however, have 
shown that frequent cultivation, unless 
needed for the destruction of weeds, is 
no advantage to the growix¢ crop in an 
ordinary season. Work the field, then, 
as often as needed to kill the weeds, and 
no more, Clean culture should be the 


FIELD DAY, MAINE STATE COLLEGE. 


The establishment of Field Day at 
Orono was a happy thought, for yearly 
it has brought together, upon those 
grounds, thousands who would other- 
wise know but little of the work there 
attempted, and the superior advantages 
there to be obtained. Steadily the im- 
portance of the gathering has been 
growing, and while perhaps the attend- 
ance may not be largely increased, the 
curiosity of the first visit has given way 
to a live interest, and the thousands 
who make the yearly inspection are, to 
quite an extent, to-day composed of the 
fathers and mothers seeking the best 
place to educate their children, or the 
young people making close comparisons, 
to determine where they will be edu- 
cated. Thus there is evidence of a more 
thorough examination into, as well as a 
look over, the field of operations. 

Unfortunately, last Wednesday was 
dull and threatening, with a disagree- 
able easterly wind driving people back 
into their homes. The members of the 
Board of Agriculture take this as one of 
their holidays, and a large per cent. of 
the counties was represented. Promi- 
nent patrons and agriculturists were 
present from many localities outside of 
Penobscet county, Kennebec being well 
represented. The influence of the 
Grange in arousing interest iff this day 
can readily be seen, and the patrons of 
Penobscot make an extra effort to call 
out their members. Hancock does the 
same, thus bringing the officials into 
direct touch with hundreds they would 
not see but for the active codperation 
of this organization. Unfortunately, 
important Pomona gatherings in Ken- 
nebec and Androscoggin were assigned 
the same day, thus keeping back some 
who would otherwise have attended. 

General Outlook. 

The first impression on approaching 
the grounds is that during the past year 
a steady improvement has been made in 
the externals, the lawns, shrubbery, 
buildings, walks and driveways, telling 
of more systematic attention under a 
competent head. The stock is in thrifty 
condition, barns in excellent order, yards 
clean, dairy building attractive, and 
fields showing good cultivation. 

The fact that much of the work at- 

tempted is experimental and of value to 
the farmers outside, rather than to the 
farm here, is too often overlooked. 
If in the years this institution is able 
to settle, in any satisfactory measure, the 
great questions governing quality of pro- 
duct, and the best and cheapest method 
of production, the farm, stock, dairy 
building and greenhouses will have 
served their true purpose. Visitors 
must not overlook, as too many do, the 
fact that this work is to be almost entire- 
ly experimental rather than directly 
practical. Judging from remarks made 
by different ones, there is still a miscon- 
ception of the object of such an institu- 
tion. The special work aimed at by 
Prof. Munson, has been claiming our at- 
tention because of the ultimate benefits 
possible to the farmers, and to the green- 
houses we turned with interest to find 
that the field of operations is being stead- 
ily increased. Now there are 4000 feet 
under glass and the whole is being util- 
ized. The experiments begun last year 
to determine the amount of different ele- 
ments necessary for largest growth, and 
completest fruitage are being continued 
this year to settle the question of the 
best sources of supply and best forms to 
apply. Naturally time is necessary, and as 
“one swallow does not make a summer,” 
one experiment does not solve a prob- 
lem, but yearly there will here be un- 
folded facts of great value to the farmers. 
Just now potatoes, oats, barley, peas, 
corn, clover and turnips, are being grown 
in sand to determine the worth and place 
of phosphoric acid, and the best form to 
apply. Three sets, of four boxes each, 
are devoted to each crop. Containing 
the following in addition to the sand, 
nitrogen and potash. 


No. 1. South Carolina Rock, treated 
with sulphuric acid to render it soluble. 
No. 2. Crude South Carolina Rock. 
No. 8. Sulphite of Alumina and Iron. 
No. 4. No phosphoric acid added. 


The clover in No. 1 shows largest 
growth, but that in No. 2 is stronger and 
promises to lead later. The barley con- 
taining No. 1 is darker, stronger and has 
stooled better than the other boxes. In 
the case of the potatoes the distinctions 
are not so marked, though a stouter, 
stronger growth is evident in the boxes 
marked 1 and 2, Inthecorn the effect 
of the soluble acid is clearly manifest. 
These experiments confirm those of 
last year and may be taken as indicating 
the correct line of action in the future, 
when fully set forth by Prof. Munson in 
his bulletin, Following these a line of 
experiments will be carefully conducted 
to determine the province of nitrogen 
and potash, and also the best form in 
which either can be used. Such work as 
this renders a little greenhouse of inesti- 
mable value to the farmers of Maine. 
Tomatoes were found growing, and 
maturing in quantity, the object being to 
establish new varieties and test hardi- 
ness. One experiment is to determine 
the degree of vitality possible to be main- 
tained by continuous cuttings from seed- 
lings. Lettuce has been grown in quan- 
tity, part on surface and part sub-irriga- 
tion, the latter giving earlier and better 


crops cover a much wider range than for- 
merly, and the results obtained will be of 
great value. 

Somehow the interest seemed to centre 
about the station building, and the rooms 
were filled with those looking over the 
chemical apparatus. Thelaboratory and 
museum as well as workshops were 
thronged, and the hours did not admit 
of that extended examination desired hy 
many. 

The Crowd. 

Fully 2000 people. were upon the 
grounds when the bell announced the 
dinner hour, and thé barrels of beans 
disappeared rapidly jn answer to the 
call which never goes unanswered, that 
of the inner man. Following this came 
the drill and athletic exercises upon the 
permanent grounds, and then the exer- 
cises in Coburn Hall, presided over by 
Prof. Jordan, where interesting remarks 
were made by several friends of the in- 
stitution. 

Two facts were evident. First, that 
the crowd in attendance differed ma- 
terially from former years, and second, 
that quite a per cent. were parents with 
their children, looking over the institu- 
tion with reference to future action. 
Aroostook was well represented, as was 
Washington, and at the close of the day 
the worth and work of the Maine State 
College was better appreciated, and held 
in higher esteem than ever before. 

In thus coming into direct touch with 
the people of Maine, reaching yearly a 
larger number and wider circle, the in- 
fluence of this institution is being ex- 
tended, and its value enhanced. 

There is still along, weary road for 
the friends of Maine agriculture to travel 
before it will claim the thoughtful at- 
tention so freely bestowed upon other 
departments. This was evident in the 
manifest desire of parents to have their 
boys take some other than the agri- 
cultural course. 

With the electric road passing in front 
of the grounds, and waiting rooms at 
the main entrances, the number of visi- 
tors must be greatly increased, and as 
the systematic work goes on upon the 
lawns, grounds and fields, and in the 
buildings, the years will bring the results 
so earnestly hoped for by every friend 
of the Maine State College. 


CROP BULLETIN. 


The State agricultural department has 
issued the June crop bulletin, which is re- 
plete with valuable matter for the farm- 
ers. In answer to the question about 
the eatimated cost of keeping 100 hens a 
year, the reply was $95.25 asan average, 
and $88.91 was the reply madeto the 
question regarding the product from that 
number of hens. In answering the query 
as to what kind of poultry proves the 
most profitable on the farm, the corres- 
pondents say hens, chiefly Brahmas, 
Wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks and Leg- 
horns. Theconcluding questions of the 
circular sent to the correspondents were: 
“How are fruit trees blossoming, as 
compared with an average year? 

What varieties appears to have blos- 
somed most freely. 

‘Will spraying fruit trees be practiced 
more than in former yearsin your sec- 
tion?” 

The replies received were as follows: 
Androscoggin county—Fruit trees not 
blossoming so fully as usual. Early va- 
rieties blossoming the best, also that 
Ben Davis, Rhode Island Greenings and 
Northern Spies are blossoming more 
freely than Baldwins. Amountof spray- 
ing about the same as last year. 
Aroostook county—Plum trees blos- 
soming very lightly; apples not an aver- 
age. More spraying in fruit sections. 
Cumberland county—Less blossoms, 
particularly the Baldwins, Spraying 
will be increased. 

Franklin county—An off year with 
Baldwins. Other varieties about an 
average. 

Hancock county—With but one excep- 
tion, lighter bloom, particularly the 
Baldwins. No spraying. 

Kennebec county—Rhode Island Green- 
ings and Roxbury Russets blooming the 
most fully. Baldwins very light. No 
increase in spraying. 

Knox county—Pear and plum trees 
fairly well, apples light. Fall varieties 
blossom most freely. No increase in 
spraying. 

Lincoln county—Much below an aver- 
age. Rhode Island Greenings and Gold- 
en Russets are blossoming the most 
freely. No increase in spraying. 

Oxford county—Not blossoming very 
full. Fall fruit and some orchards of 
Rhode Island Greenings the most freely. 
Considerably more attention will be given 
to spraying. 

Penobscot county—Far below an aver- 
age. Fall varieties most freely. Spray- 
ing remains about the same. 

Piscataquis county—Not as freely, 
Duchess and Red Astrachan the best. 
No increase in spraying. 

Sagadahoc county—Favorable report 
from this county. Rhode Island Green- 
ings and Yellow Bellflowers have blos- 
somed the most freely. No increase in 
spraying. 

Somerset county—Light blow. Spray- 
ing will be increased. 

aldo county—Baidwins very light. 
Others about an average. More spraying. 
Washington county—About an average. 
More attention given to spraying. 

York county—Very light. Some in- 
crease in spraying. 








There have been large numbers of 
apple trees planted out in the State this 
spring. Generally good trees have been 
secured and the setting out well done. 
People have learned that it pays to take 
care in the setting of trees. A large 
portion of these trees are of the Ben 


A GOOD FARM AND GOOD STOCK. 


An hour was taken from the exercises 
at Orono to visit the so-called Herrick 
farm, about one mile below the village, 
one of the most attractive spots in all 
the country. The farm, under the able 
management of Mr. F. L. Palmer, shows 
good cultivation, and the buildings, in- 
side and out, careful attention. It was 
a pleasure to walk through the barns 
and note their cleanly condition. Little 
danger is there of disease under such 
management. 

During the World’s Fair, Mr. R. C. 
Herrick of Chicago sent home some of 
the prize winning Red Polled cattle, and 
to-day there may be seen at this farm 
some of the best specimens of this 
breed to be found in the East. The 
bull, now four years old, is a grand 
specimen, well built, large and weighty; 
a good animal to use. Two cows are 
four years, and one three, and with 
these there goes a heifer, one year, and 
a heifer calf, not quite three months; 
all finely built animals, with straight 
backs, broad shoulders, round quarters, 
deep briskets, and yet with good carry- 
ing capacity, rendering them producers 
of no mean quantity of good milk. Out 
of these a large herd will be grown for 
milk production, as well as beef. In 
the pastures were 23 head, and among 
these were some grand individuals. We 
also saw a flock of 96 Shropshires, bred 
from the best flocks in the country, and 
clearly indicating their own worth. 

Some idea of the farm work done may 
be gleaned from the fact that there are 
now in crops the following acres: 814 
in corn, Canada, eight-rowed; 2 in po- 
tatoes; lin sugar beets; 1 in carrots; 
1¢ in summer garden; 1 in corn for 
fodder; 26 in grain. Five horses are 
kept busy, and the whole products, 
together with quantities of grain, are 
turned into milk} which is sold in Orono. 





Farmers west and east, off the northern 
border are still bemoaning the widespread 
damage to corn, potatoes, grapes and 
fruit trees by the succession of frosts, 
during the prolonged cold snap. No dam- 
age of any account was experienced in 


this State. Here vegetation is rarely 
advanced enough for damage till 
after all danger of frosts is passed. 


Thus there are some advantages coming 
from short seasons, and we get crops 
once a year all the same. 





¢ ommunications, 








For the Maine Farmer. 
ANOTHER OBJECT LESSON. 


BY W. H. VINTON. 

Mr. Editor: ‘The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating of it.’ A near neighbor 
of mine for the past winter has wintered 
thirty head of cattle and six horses. He 
has hauled the manure of this stock 
away from his barn out on to his fields 
as it has accumulated. The most of his 
farm is away from his buildings, and to 
get to it he has to go some way along 
the main road, which goes directly by 
my house, so I have had an excellent 
opportunity to watch the proceeding. 
He has hauled out more than a hundred 
loads, probsbly nearer two hundred. 
His loads were small, being hauled al- 
ways with a pair of small oxen, or with 
one horse. All he has needed upon the 
sleds was a few rough boards for the 
bottom and sides; nothing is required 
for the ends. In hauling manure in the 
winter there is no difficulty in so build- 
ing up the ends with the manure itself 
as to hold the whole load perfectly 
secure. 
This man has hauled no manure “with 
the mercury at 20° below zero;”’ nothing 
of the kind is ever done, or ever need be 
done. He has hauled no manure “with 
the snow drifted from four to ten feet 
deep about the barn and over the fields.” 
Nothing of the kind is ever done, or 
ever need be done. There doubtless 
will be some cold days and some drifts, 
but neither will ever seriously interfere 
with the man who starts out to do it. 
Now, what has this man gained by 
thus removing his manure in the winter? 
He has done this amount of heavy work 
when he could do little else, and now, 
when the spring’s work is on, and it is 
necessary to do a large amount of work 
in a short space of time, he has his ma- 
nure already in the field where he wants 
it. He has done this with little, if any 
loss, even to the manure. He has re- 
moved the festering pile from the barn, 
substantially as it has accumulated, 
“thereby securing the cleanliness of the 
animals and the purity of the milk.” 
This man also keeps hogs, several of 
them, but not keeping them upon the 
noxious pile, the meat is ‘“‘fit to eat,” as 
well as “‘fit to sell.” 
Two of these smart lawyers were 
once trying a small case before an old 
justice, whose law was not very pro- 
nounced, but who had some consider- 
able cold common sense, and a little pro- 
fanity withal. When the case was 
finished he proceeded to render his de- 
cision, which having been done, one of 
the lawyers jumped up and said, ‘You 
can’t do that; you can’t give any such 
judgment.”” Whereupon the old justice 
laid down his pen, and lifting up his 
voice, replied, “‘Can’t do it, eh; h—l, 
’aint I jest done it!’ To all these timid 


in an ordinary winter day, I commend 
the reply of the old justice. 

A farmer in New Hampshire, who has 
a barn cellar, in writing in an agricul- 
tural paper says this: ‘“‘This to me seems 
a very important advantage, and one of 
which I have availed myself for many 
years, with very satisfactory results. I 
seldom allow more than a few loads to 
accumulate in my cellar before I haul to 
where it is needed on the land; and by 
so doing, when the spring work comes 
rushing on, I have a big chore out of the 
way, men and teams free for pressing 
work, and my land all manured, ready 
to cultivate and plant. On fairly level 
ground, the loss that occurs from spring 
thaws, if any, is not of enough import- 
ance to consider. I do not find any, but 
on the contrary these thaws and rains 
aid to carry the manure down into the 
soil, where the roots of the crops will 
quickly find and take it up. It has been 
demonstrated over and over again that 
the nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash 
contained in barnyard manure, when 
spread on the land, do not evaporate or 
pass off into the air, but are held until 
taken up by crops or weeds.” 





For the Maine Farmer. 
BARN CELLARS AGAIN. 


BY W. P. A. 

Editor Maine Farmer: If I was a wo- 
man and had been in this discussion of 
barn cellars, I should certainly want the 
last word; but as I am not, and have had 
no part yet, I beg only for space for just 
a word. I read Bro. Vinton’s article, 
and was not only interested but highly 
amused; and, ‘‘Why amused, pray you?” 
Because, while he writes well and 
theorizes beautifully, he does not practice 
what he preaches. Bro. Vinton has one 
of the best barn cellars in his vicinity— 
there’s where the joke comes in. When 
I was there, three years ago, Mr. Viuton, 
unfortunately for me, was not at home. 
I did not put my nose into his barn 
cellar, but I judged from the lay of the 
land, the depth of the basement to the 
barn, and the general air of neatness of 
the buildings and the surroundings, that 
it was one of the best, and I verily be- 
lieve if I had put my nose into it there 
would have been no foul odors. 

Bro. Vinton is all right, he was writing 
about barn cellars that are not only 
worse than none, but actual nuisances, 
full of foul odors and dangerous to 
health. And Bro. Geo. E. Chadbourne 
is all right, too; he is writing about barn 
cellars well lighted aud well ventilated. 
His remarks were both sensible and 
practical. Itis unpractical in this cli- 
mate, and in ordinary farming, to haul 
out our dressing every day or two and 
spread it. It might be done, of course, 
but it would not be economical, nor 
profitable. What, then? We must house 
it the greater part of the year, and I 
know of no better place than the barn 
cellar, when properly constructed. One 
of the best barn cellars, without any ex- 
ception, I ever was in was built and 
owned by Mr. Rideout of New Gloucester, 
Cumberland county. The barn was 
forty-two by seventy, with basement 
eight feet deep under the whole, and not 
a post of any kind tobeseen. Youcould 
drive a double horse cart all about the 
cellar, and no posts to interfere. The 
roof and floors were trussed, and hence 
no posts. It was well lighted and venti- 
lated. 

Mr. Chas, W. Hilton of Starks has one 
of the largest and best constructed barns 
in that town, with a splendid cellar, 
eight feet or more deep, under the whole. 
The barn is 47x140 ft., and 22 ft. posted. 
The leanto or tie-up is 16 ft. wide, thor- 
oughly constructed, with the best modern 
improvements. The barn floor was first 
planked, and over these matched boards 
were laid, making the whole perfectly 
air and dust tight. There were drop sills 
on both sides of the barn, and on the 
south side long windows were set, afford- 
ing plenty of light. The cellar was 
divided into two parts, one of 100 ft. in 
length, for manure and cattle yard, and 
one of 40 ft. in length for sheep; a door 
in the partition leading from one to the 
other. In one end of the portion set off 
for cattle there was running water in a 
trough. The cattle could come from a 
yard outside the basement, through large 
sliding doors, into the warm barn cellar 
yard, at all times as they chose, and 
drink as they wished. The manure 
actually occupies but a small portion of 
this large barn cellar, and when I was 
there last December, I could detect no 
foul odors of any kind. 

Mr. E. H. Gerald, one of the first farm- 
ers of Clinton, has a very nice cellar 
under his barn. It is well lighted and 
ventilated, and under that part where 
the manure is dropped, the cellar floor 
is laid in cement, and so constructed 
otherwise that not a drop of liquid ma- 
nure is lost or wasted. The manure 
space is divided off into three bins, 
where hogs are kept to work over the 
manure and dry muck, which is carted 
into the cellar and thrown in from time 
to time. In this way he largely increases 
the manure pile and makes it more valu- 
able. Who would not have a good barn 
cellar? 

—J. W. Nickerson of Swanville, reports 
he has one quite profitable sheep. Her 
clip of wool this year weighs about 12 


pounds, and last week she gave birth to 
three lambs, all of medium size and smart 




















aim. The weeds must be destroyed. 


growth. The experiments in garden 


Davis variety. 


farmers, who say they can’t haul manure 


and thriving. 


Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
GRANGE QUESTIONS. 


[Read _ before Penobscot County, Grange, 
held at Dexter, May 25, by Etta Clifford Rob- 
inson.] 

What does the Grange amount to? 
What good can or will it do? 
What help to make us better 
Will it be to me or you? 





What beyond its social features 
Can we hope for, for our good? 
What except the link that binds us 

In one common brotherhood? 


We have often heard these questions, 
And would like to answer, too, 

For we know ’twill surely help us, 
If the right course we pursue. 


It will equalize the taxes, 
Equalize the profits, too, 
And put such men into office 
As shall justice do to you. 


We have been but slowly drifting 
Toward a time when we shall be 

Working acres of another, 
Farmers, toilers, but not free. 


Losing profits, losing courage, 
For the want of combination ; 

Gaining debts and higher taxes, 
But not due representation. 


Be, my brothers, not disheartened 
For you are an army strong, 
Many thousands; if united, 
You can surely right the wrong 


Then let us be up and doing, 
Work with all our power and might; 
Faithfully our course pursuing, 
Firmly battle for the right. 
Like a well trained army, marching 
Forth to battle, firm and true, 
Striking down all dark oppression, 


Lifting up to life anew. 


Practice true cooperation, 
Labor each for good of all; 
Then full surely, in the future, 
We need not fear oppression’s thrall. 


Be united to keep our pledges, 
Our obligations true; 

But in all things not essential, 
Our liberty to do. 


And in the future ages, 
As the harvest golden grows, 


None shall reap its glorious bounty 
But he who in springtime sows. 
And then, hand in hand, the sisters, 
Sweet Charity and Love, 
Bright angels sent to bless us, 


Sent by the Master above; 


They shall govern all our actions, 
Teach us the right to do, 

And lead us by the quicksands 
Of the old way, to the new. 


They shall whisper to us softly 
Of that Higher Grange above; 
They shall draw our lost ones to us 
By the tie of brotherly love 


Draw our lost ones—did I say that 
No! not lost, but gone before; 

In our Father’s house we'll meet them, 
Meet and mingle evermore 


Are they with us here to-day’ 
Can we not but hope ‘tis so? 

All our joys and all our sorrows, 
Can they, do they always know” 


Do they feel for us some pity 
When we err, as err al] must? 
Do they try in love to help us, 
And in our strength and honor trust? 


Ah, yes! we trust their presence 
And sympathy so dear 

Will draw us close together, 
And make us seem so near, 


That through our life hereafter, 

One heart and voice we'll be. 
Moving cautious all together, 

Ah! the millennium then we'll see. 


And we'll hear the Master say, 
At close of life’s setting sun, 

“The joy of thy Lord thou may’st enter, 
For, servant, thou hast well done,” 





Reported for the Maine Farmer. 

KENNEBEC POMONA. 

BY THE SECRETARY, 
The regular meeting of Kennebec Po- 
mona Grange with China Grange, June 
5, was one of the largest in the history 
of this organization. Delegations were 
present from twelve Granges, the new 
Grange at East Vassalboro sending eleven 
of its members. The meeting was called 
to order ontime by Worthy Master E. N. 
Pinkham of Litchfield. The fifth or Po- 
mona degree, was conferred in full upon 
eleven candidates. The question, ‘‘How 
may we Improve our rural Schools?”’ was 
opened by Prof. W. J. Thompson of 
South China. The speaker regarded ed- 
ucation as a process rather than a thing, 
and going back to the time when society 
was inan uncivilized state, spoke of the 
Indian who could hunt and fish and thus 
sustain himself, receiving inspiration 
from the atmosphere and all nature 
around him. 
“It is surprising,’ continued the 
speaker, “how much may come to us 
from our surroundings. The time has 
come when the mind may be absorbed 
without any other education; and the 
time is coming when it will be more so 
than itis at present. From the three R’s 
of the past, we are entering into the new 
education and there is mure beyond. In 
this new education the country schools 
are behind. The common school sys- 
tem is all right; if we strike that, we aim 
a blow at our nation’s prosperity, but 
we must be more modern, The old 
axioms of the past are true now as ever, 
but we must not work over so much old 
material; that time has gone by. What 
are modern methods? Houses in the 
hands of skilled workmen grow. The 
same may be gaid of our bodies and 
minds. Care should be taken, however, 
that the growth be not too rapid, lest 
they breakdown. The successful farmer 
fertilizes his fields if he would secure the 
best result, so the best teacher fertilizes 
the mind of the pupil. Educate the 
child to have an ambition to be some- 
body. The good teacher should be able 
to furnish suitable food for the develop- 





[CONTINUED ON FIFTH PAGE. ] 
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RE-OPENS SEPT. 3rd, 1895. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 
ough, complete and practical. Pupils are 

fi ted { the duties and work of every-day life. 

: THE FACULTY 

os a jist of more than twenty teachers and 
elected with special reference to pro- 

ficiency n each department. 


THE STUDENTS 





aie THE DISCIPLINE 

the highest order and includes valuable 
s lessons. 

THE PATRONAGE 

js the LA RGEST of any similar institution 
jn the world. 

THE REPUTATION 

chool for originality and leadership~ and 


« beng the Standard Enmstitution of its 
; 


cf 
kind is generally acknowledged. 

SPECIAL COURSE. 
shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and 
Correspondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 
i houses furnished pupils among 
in Were inducements toattend this school. 
THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 
608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed. Office open 
daily, rom till2o'check. Prospectus Post Free. 
H, E. HIBBARD, Principal. 
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‘’Tis not the clothes 
that make the man, 
’ but they help.”’ 
/ Everything else being 
/ equal, the best dressed man 
gets ahead quickest in this 
t world, and the difference 
between being poorly 
é dressed and well dressed 
/ costs so little. This is an 
/ instance in which 


A Little 


Difference 


= 


Oo © 
= 
© 
pe) 
a 


ifference. 


The style, fit and finish 
ofa garment are very im- 
portant points, for without 
them you never can be well 
dressed. 

We have been making 
these points a study for 
years, also how to make up 
\ 2 garment so that it will 
\ retain these very desirable 
\ qualities. This knowledge 
is at our customers’ dis- 
posal. What has cost us a 
great deal of time and 
money costs you nothing. 
Don’t you think it good 
business policy to avail 
yourself of this practical 
skill ? 
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CHAS. H. NASON, 
Manufacturer of Fine Ready-Made 
Clothing. 
land 2 Allen’s Building, 


AUGUSTA, - MAINE. 
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Somrmertrnnenennrtre2 
THIRTY FIVE CENTS 


Is 35-100 of a Dollar. 
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Not very much money compared 
to the relief it will porn = in- 
vested in the True * L, 5 Medi- 
cine“ L. F.” Atwood’s Bitters). 

. little indigestion following into 

;,oStipation may end in a fever. 
1ink it over if youare Bilious. Re- 

member, “A stitch in Time.” 
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Stems of Maine Aetws 


Biddeford has just celebrated mer- 
chants’ week. 

W. A. Glidden of Newcastle has been 
appointed to West Point. 

Simon Merrill has been elected Treas- 
urer and taken his place in the Fairfield 
Savings Bank, 

Farmington is to have a regular old- 
fashioned Fourth of July celebration, 
with fireworks, oration, etc. 

{jMrs. A. P. Richardson has been ap- 
pointed postmaster at Kennebago Lake, 
vice George A. Royal, resigned. 

Bears are numerous at Eustis, J. H. 
James caught one, Otis Witham one; and 
Andrew Douglass one, within a short 
time, and several more have been seen. 
Alfred Call of Dresden lost a fine colt, 
Thursday. He had him tied in the field, 
when in some way he got tangled in the 
line, breaking his leg. 

Henry Hadd of St. John, N. B., cut 
his throat at Richmond, Monday even- 
ing, severing everything to the bone. 
He lived but a few hours. 

During the Monday night thunder 
tempest, lightning struck the spire of 
the Winter Street church in Bath, shat- 
tering the wood-work. 

The store of J. F. Cornish & Co., in 
Bowdoinham, was entered by burglars, 
Wednesday night, and the money drawers 
were rifled and goods to quite an amount 
were taken. 

Silas Church of St. Albans, a farmer 
aged seventy-five, was struck by the 
tender of a locomgtive at Dexter village, 
Monday, and killed instantly. He was 
very deaf and did not hear the train. 

The badly decomposed body of Win- 
throp Jordan of Bethel, was on Monday 
forenoon found lying near a brook not 
far from his home, He had probably 
gone there for water, and laid down to 
die. 


Fire started in the woods in the vicinity 
of Rocky Pasture in Houlton, on land 
owned by Slipp Bros., J. H. Kidder and 
Frank H. Ingraham. By watching and 
fighting the tire for two or three days it 
was prevented from doing much damage. 

Albert Houston, a well known horse- 
man of North Bucksport, and the owner 
of Maud H., dropped dead at the race 
track at Bluehill, last week. Houston 
was there fitting his horse for the races 
which will occur Thursday. He was 
about 65 years of age. 

Josiah F. Prescott, a leading lumber- 
man and millman, anda large owner of 
lumber lands in Franklin county, died at 
Farmington, Wednesday, of acute pneu- 
monia, having been sick only two days. 
He was 78 years old. His wife survives 
him. 

Friday night a bear visited the stable 
of Mr. Alf. Whitney of Coplin, carrying 
away a calf which had recently been 
killed and hung up in the stable. Mr. 
Whitney followed the bear’s trail and 
found remnants of the calf a few rods 
from his house. 

Fred W. Haskell, the oldest son of S. 
F. Haskell of Auburn, was drowned at 
Lake Auburn, Sunday afternoon. Has- 
kell and F. N. Saunders, Esq., were 
yachting, when the wind dying down 
they hauled down the sails and went in 
bathing. Haskell was taken with 
cramps and was drowned before Saun- 
ders could get to him. He was Captain 
of the Camp of S. of V. in Auburn, and 
was a popular young man. 

On Thursday, at the court in Alfred, 
Dr. Wm. W. Webster of West Lebanon, 
was acquitted of the crime of arson, for 
which he had been on trial for several 
days. The jury, after being out one 
hour and a quarter, -returned a verdict 
of not guilty. Upon the announcement 
of the verdict the doctor with difficulty 
maintained his composure. His lips 
trembled, and tears came to his eyes. 
His wife utterly broke down, and had to 
be assisted from the court room. 

Albert J. Hall of Hanscom’s Corner, 
Lebanon, was awakened Sunday morn- 
ing by some one walking in an adjoining 
room, and on going to the door was con- 
fronted by a man, who fired two shots 
and disappeared. Mr. Hall snatched a 
revolver from a drawer and gave chase, 
but the man got away. Returning to 
his house he found that the room where 
the man was found had been thoroughly 
ransacked and $50 stolen. Mr. Hall 
says one of the wood-choppers in his 
employ has been missing since that 
night. 

Ata meeting of the Maine Medical 
Association in Portland, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Dr. L. W. Pendleton, 
of Portland. First vice-president, Dr. 
D. A. Robinson, Bangor. Second vice- 
president, Dr. C. E. Williams, Auburn. 
Corresponding secretary, W. T. Goodale, 
Saco. Board of Censors, Dr. C. O. Hunt, 
Portland; A. Mitchell, Brunswick; Dr. 
J. L. Bennett, Princeton; B. F. Brad- 
bury, Norway; W. B. Moulton, Port- 
land. Business committee, Addison S., 
Thayer, Portland; Alfred King, Port- 
land. 

The country grocery store of James 
E. Hutchins, a retired cattle trader in 
Lovell village, was burglarized Friday 
night, and a small tin box containing 
cash, stocks and bonds, amounting to 
fifty thousand dollars, which was in the 
safe, was stolen. The safe was unlocked 
by the combination, and after the strong 
box was removed it was relocked. The 
burglar also had a key to the store, and 
after securing the booty, locked the store 
door. It was not until Saturday morn- 
ing, when a young man opened the safe, 
that he was aware that burglars had 
been at work. There is no clue to the 
thieves, although certain parties in the 
village who have hung about the grocery 
considerably of late, are suspected. Since 
the first discovery, another discovery 
has been made. Other papers kept in 
the safe were stolen at the same time. 
These papers were valued at $25,000, and 
swells the grand total secured by the 
burglars on that night to $75,000. 

At the commencement exercises at 
the Bucksport Seminary, Wednesday, 
there were thirty-two selections. Trus- 
tees were elected to vacancies: Chap- 
lain, D. H. Tribou; United States navy, 
Ira G. Hersey, Esq., of Houlton; re- 
elected, Hon. Eugene Hale and Hon. 
A. P. Wiswell, whose terms had ex- 
pired. The former teachers, except 
Professor Wm. Thomas of Ohio, lan- 
guages and mathematics, vice Prof. 
A. 8S. Harriman, resigned, were re- 
elected. In the evening aclass recep- 
tion was held. 














John Carroll of Greenbush created a 
little Capt. Kidd’s treasure excitement 
in that town a few days ago. While 
plowing in his field he unearthed some 
fifty old English coins, with some Indian 
implements. The money has been lying 
there for years, but in working the land 
Mr. Carroll never happened to run across 
it. If other people up that way thought 
they could make such finds, they would 
turn their farms upside down, and do 
more work to get it than they, have done 
the past ten years. 


Have you ever noticed how your sys- 
tem seems to crave jal assistance in 








house was valued at $1400. 


spec 
the ? Just the help required is 
given by cote Semepentiie. Ms 


Communications. 
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ment of the mind. The atmosphere 
should be educational. The child should 
be encouraged to ask all kinds of ques- 
tions, that the mind may grow in the 
right direction. We need better and 
more comfortable school houses. They 
should be attractive. Also, we need 
better teachers. Parents seem to have 
lost their interest in the schools; scholars 
will work better if their parents visit 
them. We should not feel surprised if a 
$3.00 a week teacher fails to accomplish 
what an $8.00 teacher can perform. 
Don’t spoil a child’s mind and conse- 
quent success in his school by speaking 
lightly of a teacher's abilities. Stimu- 
late the child to think and speak well of 
his teacher.”’ 

The above is an imperfect and frag- 
mentary report of Bro. Thompson’s most 
excellent remarks on an_ interesting 
question. The discussion was continued 
by Bros, Atherton, Wilson of Albion, 
Meader, and Sisters Kennedy of Benton 
and Thompson of South China. The 
next subject, ‘Resolved, That woman’s 
greatest success lies in domestic rather 
than in professional or political duties,” 
was opened by Sister Baker of Windsor, 
who spoke eloquently of woman’s suc- 
cess in whatever she has undertaken, and 
particularly of her success in politics 
where she has been permitted to enter 
the field. Sister Kennedy of Benton 
said women should not be confined to 
domestic duties wholly, for they have 
shown that they can get a good living in 
many ways, while the same cannot well 
be said of many men. Sister Thompson 
of South China claimed that success in 
its truest and noblest sense lies in the 
home. The home is the most sacred 
spot, and it is woman’s noblest work to 
render it what it should be—the founda- 
tion of our nation’s prosperity. Sisters 
Mudgett of Albion, Getchell and Robbins 
of Riverside, and others took part in this 
discussion. 

“Is Dairying Being Overdone?”’ was 
the concluding question, and was opened 
by O. Meader of Albion, followed by 
Bros. Weeks, Atherton and Merrill. 
The speakers claimed that the manu- 
facture of good butter was not being 
overdone; it is the poor grades that 
cause depression in the market. 

Good music was furnished by the 
China Grange choir, and the brass band 
from that place played several choice 
selections before and during the noon 
recess. The drum was scientifically 
played by a veteran of the G. A. R. 
The ladies of China Grange accomplished 
the difficult task of feeding a hungry 
multitude in a satisfactory manner. 
China Grange presented an attractive 
programme for an evening entertain- 
ment, to which we were unable to re- 
main, much to our regret. 

There will be no meeting of Kennebec 
Pomona in July, the next being a field 
day meeting in August, when we hope 
to meet all the members of the order 
who can possibly attend. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
BUTTER MARKETS OF EUROPE. 


Season of 1895 Opens at Low Prices—Make 
so Far Very Large. 
BY GEO. A. COCHRANE. 


Mr. Editor; A comparison of foreign 
butter markets with the principal Amer- 
ican markets is not without interest. 
It will be seen the American producers 
are doing fully as well, if not better, 
than those engaged in the industry 
across the water. I will take the 25th 
of May as my date for comparison, as 
this is the latest mail advices to hand 
at this writing, and it fairly represents 
the opening of the new season of full 
grass stock on both sides of the Atlantic. 
I will take New York and London as the 
two largest consuming markets for mat- 
ter of prices. In New York 19c. was 
current for extra creamery, 17@18c. for 
firsts, and 15@16c. for seconds. In Lon- 
don, 19@20c. was current for finest Dan- 
ish, 171g@183{c. for fine to finest French, 
14'44@16 4c. for good to fair French, 18@ 
181gc. for finest Irish creameries, 14@ 
17c. for good to fine Irish, 161g@17e. for 
finest Friesland creameries, 15@l16c. for 
fine Friesland, 15!4@173jc. for fine to 
finest Finnish. To those who are ac- 
gquainted with these foreign butters it 
will be seen that prices, on the 25th of 
May, were just about the same in Amer- 
ica and Europe for corresponding quali- 
ty. My cablegrams this week do not 
alter the tone of the markets or values. 
A like condition of matters exists in 
Europe to-day the same as here in pas- 
tures, quality and quantity, which are 
fine as regard to pastures and quality, 
and very large in matter of quantity. 

One and all of my correspondents in 
their latest advices give the present out- 
look as exceedingly favorable for another 
season of large make and low range of 
values. Last year prices in London dur- 
ing the months of May, June and July 
were the lowest known for fifteen years. 
Danish butter, which is the finest foreign 
salt butter consumed in London, dropped 
as low as 17@18c. last year during May, 
and kept at an average of 18c. during the 
months of June and July. Last year 
there were over 100,000 packages of 
Australian butter carried over in cold 
storage in London of the make of 1893. 
A large quantity of the same make was 
held over in refrigerators in Australia, 
and sent to England during the season 
of 1894. From the best authority I 
can command, I am of the opinion there 
was little or none carried over in Eng- 
land this spring, as the very low prices 
prevailing caused its free consumption, 
and at the expense of margarine and 
margarine mixtures. It is claimed by 
some of the London importers of Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand butter, that, 
in consequence of the very low prices 
prevailing in Europe since the first of the 
year, a large quantity of the make of 
1894 is now held in Australia, and any 
material advance in prices will bring it 
out. Considerable comment has been 
made of late in the dairy journals of 
this country, as to whether Australia 
could continue to make butter at these 
low prices. A letter just at hand from 
Sydney says: ‘The low prices that have 
been ruling this season we hope will 
enable the butter to be placed on a bet- 





ter footing in Europe, and that our good 
friends (the Danes) will recognize that 
Australia has to be reckoned with the 
future, as every year not only will the 
quality improve, but the quantity will 
increase, as land in Australia cannot be 
used to give better results than in dairy- 
ing. We look for better prices next 
year.”’ 
One of my London correspondents, 
who is largely engaged in the importa- 
tion of Australian butter, writes me 
under date of May 17th, 1895: “We 
have correspondents in both Sydney and 
Melbourne, and have spent some hours 
with one of them, recently, in London, 
and the conclusion at which we have 
arrived, briefly stated, is, that there will 
be a steady increase in the exportation 
of butter’ from Australia, especially if 
they get favorable seasons, for at least 
two years, simply because they cannot 
do anything that will pay better; and 
all these Australian farmers employ no 
labor, but do their dairy work, with 
their wives and children; and having 
purchased for the most part a separator, 
and got the cows all together, they will 
go plodding on, taking what they can get 
for their produce, since they must do 
something.” 
In conclusion I would say, from all 
the data at my command at the moment, 
there is nothing to make me doubt but 
what the production of butter is ex- 
ceedingly large all over the world, and 
the quality fine. Just so long as these 
conditions continue there should be no 
fear of scarcity. Whether present values 
are safe for speculation is a matter for 
those who are anxious to own some 
butter at the right time. I am nota 
believer in high prices for butter with 
anything like present conditions, and 
with the large stocks of old butter vis- 
ible, a conservative line of policy would 
appear wise until something decidedly 
abnormal materializes. 

Boston. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
SAVINGS BANKS. 


BY H. K. B. 

Savings Banks, as now constituted, are 
of modern origin. It would bea curious 
inquiry, what did people do with their 
money fifty or a hundred years ago? 
Most of them had not much money in 
those early days beyond their immediate 
wants. Some who possessed a little, put 
it away in a stocking or in a secret 
drawer. Some hid their coin in the 
ground, in the cellar, or some other odd 
place. Those who had paper currency 
changed it into coin and packed it away 
in achest or box. A few accumulated 
enough to loan to their neighbors at ex- 
orbitant interest. Even after banks 
were established, not all had confidence 
in them. One thriving citizen is remem- 
bered who avoided banks, kept his cash 
in his own house, and twice had his 
treasure stolen. Rob Roy, the Highland 
chief and cattle dealer, carried his wealth 
ina leathern pouch, or bag, provided 
with a pistol that would shoot any 
stranger who attempted to open it, so 
Scott tells the story. Those who buried 
their coin in pots or chests, often died 
without disclosing the secret, and stran- 
gers found the treasure long afterwards. 
Misers have piled up gold and silver, 
even depriving themselves of the neces- 
sities of life. 

It is still a difficult question for those 
who have means, and live far from 
banks, where money can be safely kept. 
If invested in bonds the case is hardly 
improved. U.S. bonds have been hid- 
den in an unused stove, and burned by 
some one innocently kindling a fire in it. 
Some have been deposited in a rag bag 
and sold for paper rags. 

The word ‘‘bank”’ is derived from the 
Italian banco, a bench. It was first used 
in Venice, then the commercial mart of 
the world. The first bankers were 
changers of money, and spread their coin 
on a bench or table before them. In the 
New Testament parable of the talents, 
the one who had but one talent was 
asked why he did not place the money 
with the exchangers and receive usury. 
In one of the accounts the word bank is 
used instead of exchangers of money. 
At Jerusalem, persons from many na- 
tions came together on the feast days, 
and there were frequent occasions for 
the exchange of money. Sach occasions 
occur still to travelers who pass from 
one country to another. It is a curious 
fact that bills of the Bank of Scotland, 
current enough at home, will not pass 
across the border in England. 

As the centuries elapsed, banks 
changed to meet the needs of commerce. 
From merely exchanging money, they 
proceeded to make loans. Then they 
began to receive deposits, and often paid 
interest on them. Instead of being 
merely private enterprises, they were 
legally chartered, and at last authorized 
to issue their own bills as currency. 

Banks for savings at first had a paid 
up capital, and there are such sstill. 
Those having only deposits are found 
mostly in the Northern States. Their 
deposits are their capital. Their credit 
is due to careful management. In Maine 
they have been mostly successful. A 
reserve fund adds to theirsecurity. The 
legislature has changed their rules re- 
peatedly, perhaps not always wisely. 

It needs no argument to prove that 
our Savings Banks are beneficent institu- 
tions. It is an interesting thought that 
persons young and inexperienced, women 
unacquainted with business, and the 
aged who are past active life, have safe 
places to deposit their money, and re- 
ceive interest on their deposits, without 
the care and anxiety of making and 
managing their owninvestments. Young 
people just beginning to earn money 
often have no safe place to keep it. 
Widows, and men advanced in age, hav- 
ing a limited amount of savings, may 
place it where it will furnish them an ip- 
come from year to year. Guardians and 
trustees are saved much care and re- 
sponsibility by resorting to Savings 
Banks. Persons having such trust funds 
have been known to invest and lose 
them. 

In the four Savings Banks in Augusta, 
Gardiner and Hallowell, nearly ten 
millions are on deposit. Yet fifty years 
ago there was no Savings Bank in the 
county. Itis true that this money is 





not all owned here, but some of it comes 


‘ 


from other parts of this State, and some 
from other States, It isa Jarge amount 
of accumulation. But it is by no means 
withdrawn from the active capital of the" 
community. On the other hand, it is 
perhaps more actively employed than 
when held by the individual owners. 

The banks hold the money to invest, 
not to hoard. A considerable portion 
has been loaned on mortgages, but this 
mode of investment is diminishing, on 
account of neglect to pay interest and 
taxes, the difficulty of procuring insur- 
ance, and the decreased value of real 
estate. Investments are now largely in 
bonds of municipalities, railroads, and 
other corporations in this and other 
States. This requires great caution and 
discrimination by the bank officers. 
But the experience of the banks, even 
during the recent depression of business, 
has been highly favorable. With few 
exceptions principal and interest have 
been paid when due. 

The legislature, in increasing the tax 
on Savings Banks, instead of a plain and 
direct increase of the tax, has re- 
sorted to a complicated and absurd 
invention, and discriminated between 
different securities of equal value, ina 
manner violating the constitution. The 
only result is to impose unnecessary la- 
bor on the vank officials, the Bank Ex- 
aminer, and State Tax Commission. A 
more common sense mode of increase 
would have been equally effective, and 
more creditable. 

The money in tbe Savings Banks, 
whether invested in mortgages, bonds or 
other securities, whether in this or other 
States, is largely contributing to public 
improvement as well as to private con- 
venience, promoting the prosperity and 
comfort of the people, and the advance- 
ment of desirable enterprises, useful not 
only in the present, but for long years to 
come, such as public buildings, railways, 
roads, bridges, water works, &c. 

Then let the young men and young 
women deposit their savings as they ac- 
quire them, with a view to future use 
and enjoyment, and the aged their 
limited savings for the comfort of their 
declining years; and let the bank officers 
carefully and faithfully manage and look 
after the treasures committed to their 
custody. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
TIMELY NOTES FROM VASSALBORO. 
BY H. G. ABBOTT. 
I have conversed with many of our 
farmers on various subjects. I spent 
more time on the apple crop than 


any other. I will give the _ testi- 
mony of the Cook brothers, which 
fully agrees with the others, that 


the trees did not half blossom, conse- 
quently the amount of apples will fall 
short under that estimate. There has 
as yet no worm or insect or scab made 
its appearance on the apple. I have fifty 
nice, thrifty Baldwin trees that were 
loaded last year with fruit, and nota 
wormy one, or a scab on one, but there 
was not a blossom on them, and of 
course not anapplenow onthem, These 
trees are on the road line of my farm, and 
have been well cared for. The hay crop is 
looking unusually well in this section, 
and with afew showers would be above 


the average. The amount under cultiva- 
tion, as far as could be estimated, is 
considerably above the average; several 
farmers setit atten per cent. This is 
the result of unusually fine weather, and 
the farmers’ response to the advice of 
the editor to farmers to plant more 
beans, every farmer is planting. The 
falling off of planting sweet corn has had 
something to do with it. 

I have been out among the farmers 
for afew days past, and am surprised to 
find so many without an agricultural 
newspaper, or any other. Farmers cheat 
their children of their education when 
they refuse to give them a newspaper, 
and especially an agricultural paper. 
am also surprised to find such dirty 
carelessness in caring for their stables 
where they keep their dairy cows. It 
reminded me of what my daughter said 
to me as I was getting ready to visit the 
stable of her milkman who brought such 
nice milk and butter. She said, ‘‘Father, 
I would not go, for you may see some- 
thing that you do not like.” SolI did 
not go. 

Now is the time for farmers to do their 
hoeing, which with improved machines 
can mostly be done. Wet weather will 
soon come, and haying next, and the 
weeds will overcome the plants, and all 
the profits will be lost. Now make an 
effort this year to keep down the weeds. 
No spraying of apple trees has been done 
about here at present. 


LIGHT HAY CROPS. 


Editor Maine Farmer: Most all of 
our farmers well know that adry May, 
such as we have experienced this year, 
means a light hay crop, and many of 
them have learned by experience the 
advantage, if not the necessity, of put- 
ting in a good acreage of fodder or ensi- 
lage corn in such seasons, in order to 
provide ample forage to carry their stock 
through the winter. The present year 
is likely to see a light hay crop, and for 
this reason many farmers will put in at 
once a few acres of ensilage corn, Hun- 
garian or millet, as these crops are easily 
grown on any fair quality soil, and 
furnish an abundance of feed that will 
help out the shortage of hay, and give 
cattle an agreeable change from a steady 
diet of hay. The benefit of using 
Bradley’s fertilizers on these crops is 
very marked, as they not only greatly 
increase the amount of fodder, but it is so 
quickly grown that it isso sweet and 
juicy that the cattle will eagerly eat 
up every bit of it. My rule is, turn over 
the land and harrow in about 600 or 800 
lbs. per acre of Bradley’s phosphate; 
drilling in corn, and sowing broadcast 
and brushing in Hungarian or millet, and 
in some cases rolling the land witha 
land roller. Either of these crops thrive 
in dry, hot weather, and I never fail to 
produce an abundant supply of fodder at 
little expense by using Bradley’s fer- 
tilizers in this way. 

I believe many of our farmers would 
be materially helped by following my 
example, and therefore write you this 
letter. Truly yours, J. G. Brown. 


MAINE AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


—Oats are worth 60c per bushel. at 
Blaine. Potatoes are not selling at any 
price. 

—T. H. Phair of Presque Isle has com- 
menced making starch at the Parkhurst 
factory. 

—Potatoes are selling as low as 25 and 
30 cts. per bbl. in Aroostook county. 
—Clinton Sprague and Gideon McPher- 
son of Sprague’s Mills, Aroostook county, 
have planted thirty-four acres of potatoes. 
—The East Somerset Agricultural So- 
ciety will havea grand Fourth of Jul 
cele on and horse trot at their par 
in Hartland. ‘ 


— 
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About eight out 
of every ten Mowing 
Machinesin New Eng- 


land are 








who have bought them! 
are—: 


A dozen other 
points of superiori- 
ty. A man who 
owns a Buckeye 
can be trusted. 

All rebair parts | 
stamped with trade 


mark, <w> 


Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER BUCKEYES. 


WHY? Ask any one of the 100,000 farmers 


“Just a little better than the best.’’ 
“Lightest, strongest, most durable.” “Little or no repairs.” 
“Easier for man, easier for horse.”” “Best cutting apparatus in world.” 
‘Only mower designed for New England farms.”’ 





None genuine unless so 
marked and made by 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO., 


Worcester Horse Rake, Bullard Hay Tedders. 


See if he don’t say they 


«Po better work and more of it.’’ 





Send for circular. 
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3 38 So, Market St., Boston, Mass. 
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HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. . 


A. Woop } 


TRIPLICATE, 


Consisting of 


Tubular Steel Mower, 


One or Two Horse. 


TEDDER, 
HAY RAKE. | 


Enables the farmer to 
secure his hay without 
loss, and with ease and 
comfort. 


Always reliable, lead- 
ing with latest improve- 
ments. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
M. & R. M, CO., 





Portland, Me. Bangor, Me. 3 
-€000® 
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HAVE-Y 
= you every year. 
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Branch Offices: 
ELGIN, ILL. 


OU FIVE OR MORE COWS? 


If so 8“ Baby” Cream Separator will earn its cost for 
Why continue an inferior system 
ear at so great a loss? Dairying is now the 
table feature of Agriculture. 


HE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 
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~ age 





Properly con- 
ou, You 
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General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 









Hellebore, &c. 


Chas, K. Partridge, 


Blue Vitriol or Sulphate of Copper 


To prepare Bordeaux Mixture for spraying fruit trees. 


Paris Green, Insect Powder, White 


Fresh Northern Grown Seeds. 


Tar Camphor in Crystals or Balls for Moth and Buffalo Bug 
Preventive, 


At The Old Reliable Drug Store, 


Upposite Post Office, Augusta. 





R. B. 


HAY FEVER ® 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TQ 


CONSUMPTION 


Regular Sizes35¢4& 75¢ 
Excelsior Powder Duster or Dry Sprayer | ®.. 





A perfect machine foran even 
distribution of unmixed dry poi- 
son for use —— Grape Vines, 
Currants, Cabbages, Tobacco, 
Potatoes, etc. All metal, ve 

light, easy running, simple and 
} strong. No more mixing 
with water or plaster. 
Less trouble, less expense 
lesstime. Send for circu- 
lar. Agents wanted. 
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MOWING MACHINE REPAIRS. 


Sections (all kinds) 5 cents each. 
—_— > |’ * 
Rake Teeth“ 25 “ 
All kinds of Mowing Machine and Plow 
Repairs. 
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Excelsior Oo. New Gaven, Conn. U.8.A Box 1826 | Hanks Bros. of Ax 
Thomas L) 


Th 
der of Court thereof, a second of th 
creditors of said insolvent debtors will be hel 
at Probate Court Room in A sai 


f urposes 
Ir breve Bae 


Buy your Seeds of us and get the best. 
DUNNING & CO., Bangor, Me. 
?@- Orders by mail given prompt attention. 


Send for one of our finely illustrated catalogues of Seeds, Implements, Dairy 
Supplies, etc., mailed free on application. 


This reliable, durable and light rypaing 
mower still commands the approbation o 
users. Where no agent, address 


FRED ATWOOD, Winterport, Me. 


Gen’l Agent. 


(Full line of repairs on hand. 10t26 





Augusta Water Company. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Augusta Water Company will be holden 
at the Company’s office in Augusta, on Mon- 
day, the fifteenth day of July, 1895, at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, for the following 
purposes, viz: 

To receive the report of the Treasurer. 

_ To elect a Board of Directors for the ensu- 
ing year. e 
© act on any other business that may legal- 
ly come before them. 
J. H. Maney, Clerk. 
Augusta, Me., June 12th, 1895. 5t32 





Discharge of Insolvent. 


A hearing will be had on the petition of 
James B. Chadbourne of Augusta, for a full 
discharge from all his debts, provable under 
the insolvency laws of Maine, at the Probate 

ourt m in Augusta, on Monday, the 
twenty-fourth day of June, 1895, at 2 o'clock, 


‘Attest: HOWARD OWEN, 
Register of the Court of Insolvency. 
Augusta, June 10, 1895. 2133" 


Notice of Assignee of His Appointment. 

At Auguste, in the county of Kennebec, and 
kate cS eee the thirteenth day of May, 
The undersigned hereby gives potice of ‘ot 





ignee ri) e 

HOMAS L. Reynolds of Vassalboro, in sai 
Kennebec, 
mn declared 


ennebec. 
Tuos. Lzereu, Jr., Assignee. 


In Insolvency—Notice of Second Meeting. 
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meet 


m ugusta, 
ity, on Monday, the twenty-fourth day 
une, 1895, at 2 o'clogs in the afternoon, 
in Section 43, 
of 6 
2° 


Register 





P 
GEO. A. DUSTIN, Dexter, Me. 


Me + OWARD 
Augusta, June 10, 1895. 
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